THE    FIRST    GREAT   WAR

Warneford, in his slow old Voisin, had chased a Hun aircraft
over Zeebrugge and Ostend right down on to the enemy aero-
drome, firing at it with a rifle.

Here was a case of a man who knew absolutely no fear, and
my problem was to keep him alive as long as possible and use
him to do the maximum damage to the Germans. I therefore
allotted him a single-seater Morane and gave him a roving
commission. This aircraft was one of the first to be fitted with a
machine gun firing directly ahead through the airscrew, the
blades of which had steel deflectors fitted to turn aside those
bullets (about one out of every ten) which would otherwise have
pierced the blades, Roland Garros, a French fighter ace, had
some considerable success with a machine so fitted. It was later
that the interrupter gear was developed which actually syn-
chronized the firing of the machine gun to avoid shooting the
blades of the airscrew off.

With his Morane., Warneford spent many hours over the front
line attacking German observation aircraft with varying success
and usually came back with a good few bullet holes in his machine,
so much so that I managed to get him a second Morane for use
when the other was out of action.

In April a particularly loud bang happened in Dunkirk which
we first thought came from the German aeroplane we could see
overhead at a considerable height. However, next morning the
French Governor in Dunkirk sent for me and asked why the
British Navy had allowed the German ships to bombard Dunkirk.
I replied that no German ship had been near Dunkirk at any
time, and he then asked me from whence came the 15-inch shell
which had landed in the town the previous evening. He had had
some bits collected which conclusively proved it was a shell and
obviously fired from a gun. I said it must have come from the
land, but as the range to the nearest point in the enemy's lines
was some twenty miles, it seemed inconceivable.

Next day the shells began to arrive at regular four-minute
intervals, so all available aircraft were despatched to watch the
front line from Dixmude to the sea and to time and locate all gun
flashes. We eventually pin-pointed the offender at Clerken not
far from Dixmude and, amongst others, Warneford was sent to
bomb the gun and emplacement. This he proceeded to do from
fifty feet, according to the French gunners who saw him from our
side of the inundations, which at this point separated the opposing
forces. Between us we silenced this gun for the time being, but
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